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“BEWARE, TAKE CARE, SHE’S FOOLING THEE” 











appointment ; 
lighted throughout. 


10.10 p. m., 


addressing : 
F. A. MILLER 


Cuicaco 


STATE CAPITOL, SACRAMENTO 


Perfect in every 
excellent service in dining, 
sleeping and library-observation cars. 
Spacious, well-ventilated berths; electric 


Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 
6.05 p. m., arriving California in less than 
three days. Another good train leaves at 
carrying through standard 


and tourist sleepers. Literature upon 


OR W. S. HOWELL 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 





There is no better means of obtaining rest 
and recreation, no pleasanter way to get 
close to Nature and her beauties, than taking 


A Trip to California 


This charming coast-land is a paradise of 
flowers, delightful scenery and rare climate. 
The journey means most when taken on 


The Overland Limited 


of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Ry. 


By far the most luxurious and exclusive of . 
transcontinental trains. 


Gewerat Eastern Acent 
381 Broapway, New York 















PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 











CLARK’S 
TENTH 
ANNUAL 


ORIENT 2: 


Feb. 6, 08. 70 days, by chartered S.S. “Arabic.” 16,000 
tons. Tours Round the World, to Europe, Sicily, etc. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


















Whitman Saddles 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


E are the sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddles and Specialties. We im- 

port and manufacture everything 

for the saddle horse, from £ saddle 

to spur.”” 

Every man and woman interested in horse- 

back riding should have our book. 


WE MAIL IT FREE 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co. (sag 2 
(Successors to Whitman Saddle Co.) _ 


108 Chambers St., New York 

















Around 


Porto Rico 


The special tours of the New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. occupy three weeks, and are ideal yachting 
excursions on summer seas. The steamers, which are 
absolutely safe, have every convenience, with only outside 
staterooms. They circle the entire island and stop at 
many interesting and historic localities. The ship is the 
tourist’s hotel during the entire trip, so that the labor and 
inconvenience of land travel is avoided. 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which 
includes every expense. Write for illustrated booklet. 
THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 

12 Broadway, New York, or 
Raymond & Whitcorab Co., New York, and all Principal Cities 
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Announcement 


Our $750 


Prize Drawing 
By 
Mr. Malcolm Stewart 





Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. 








“Hope mare Eternal in ~~ Shinai Breast” 





Has been selected for our subscrip- 
tion premium picture this season. 
This won the double prize in our 
recent “Quotation Contest.” open to 
the world’s best artists. Twelve 
prizes of $250 each were offered for 
illustrations of familiar quotations, 


the best of these twelve to receive a 
further prize of $500, making $750 


Mr. Malcolm Stewart re- 
ceived the double prize for his illus- 


in all. 


tration of the above quotation. 


A special photogravure re- 
production of this drawing 
12 by 8 inches in size, 
on plate paper, 22 by 18 
inches, will be sent on re- 


ceipt of $5 for a yearly 


subscription to LIFE. This 
offer closes March Ist, 1908 


Subscriptions received betore Janu- 
ary Ist will include the special 


Birthday Number, commemorating 


LIFE’S Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 





Life Publishing Company 


17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 







Canadian Subscriptions, $5.52 
Foreign Subscriptions, $6.04 
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JEANNE d'R. 


d’OILYANS. No. VI—CAMPAIGN DIVERSIONS 


IN THE LULL OF BATTLE JEANNE NEVER FORGETS HER HOLY MISSION—-EVEN HER SIMPLE RECREATIONS ARE DIRECTED BY A 


Thanksgiving 
OR many things we’re grateful 
On this Thanksgiving Day— 
The chance to put all hateful 
Remembrances away, 
To eat, drink and be merry, 
. To live and love and find 
That this old world is very 
Delightfully designed. 


For peace within our borders, 
And for our boarders who 
Come over with their orders 
To make peace, thanks are due; 
For health, and for the chance to 
Enjoy it as we will; 
For wealth and its advance, too— 
Albeit ours stand still. 


HEAVENLY MENTOR 


For friends, for homes, for horses, 
For women, wine and song— 
Gifts every man endorses, 
And for which wise men long; 
For LIFE, well worth the living 
And worth the while to read— 
Without it our Thanksgiving 
Would sorry be, indeed! 
Felix Carmen. 


Harriman in Ignorance 


No Evidence to Show His Knowledge of 
Rebating 


[Special to the New York Times] 

It can be stated on the best authority that no evi- 
dence was brought out to show that Mr. Harriman 
had personal knowledge of what had been done by 
some of his subordinates in the Southern Pacific. 
There is evidence against some of the lesser officials 
of the Southern Pacific which will probably result in 
prosecutions against them. 


The Hepburn law makes it a penitentiary offense 
for any officer, director, agent or employee of a rail- 
road to grant rebates or suffer them to be granted. 
But in order to proceed successfully against such an 
official it would have to be shown that he had personal 
knowledge of what was going on. 
we could suspect a scrupulous gen- 

tleman like Mr. Harriman of doing 
wrong? And what a relief to all patriots 
will be the added knowledge that Mr. 
Harriman could not even be aware of sin 
in others! 

Put some of those telegraph clerks and 
brakemen in the penitentiary, and for 
life if necessary, but touch not a hair of 
the Harriman head. Such men are 
needed in the community as examples 
for the rising generation. 

















“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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R. BRYAN has consented to 
run for President next year 
if the Democrats feel that they 

7 must have him. He assumes, 

he says, that they will not 

select him unless they desire 
to make an ag- 
gressive fight for 
the application of 

Democratic prin- 

ciples to present 

conditions. 

But what on 
earth are Demo- 
cratic principles in these days? Is gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads one of 
them? Is tariff revision a Democratic 
principle ? 

A distinguished speaker was quoted as 
saying the other night at a dinner in New 
York after he had been assured that all 
the reporters had gone: 







There is entirely too much centralization 
of power in Washington. It is Federal con- 
trol of this and Federal control of that, all 
the time making Federal control center 
around the Executive head that he may 
have the right to take such initiative as he 
thinks best. It is an absolutely honest de- 
sire to see this country ruled in this way, I 
am quite sure, but the desire or the fulfill- 
ment of it is not one that meets with my 
hearty approval. : 

Those are interesting sentiments. A 
candidate for President who represented 
them would be pretty sure, we think, to 
get some votes. But it was not a Demo- 
crat who divulged them, but a distin- 
guished Republican ex-statesman, Mr. 
Spooner, now retired from office and 
humbly trying to earn a living in New 
York. Mr. Spooner in a large-minded 
way is opposed to some of the Roosevelt 
policies and the tendencies which they 
encourage. If those policies and ten- 
dencies are to be represented by the 
Republican candidate next year, we wish 
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there were any prospect that the op- 
position to them would have a candidate 
as fit as Mr. Spooner. 

But there is no such prospect yet in 
sight. The Northern Democrats have 
been out of office, especially Federal 
office, so long that few of their able men 
have any record of public service to rec- 
ommend them. The advertisement that 
was given in the last election to Judge 
Parker was pretty much wasted. No 
other Democrat since Cleveland’s time 
has had any copsiderable amount of ad- 
vertising except Mr. Bryan, and he 
stands for’ nothing, politically, except 
delusion and defeat. 

Are the two great parties going to bid 
against one another for the radical votes, 
and is no bid to be offered by either of 
them for the support of the moderate 
conservatives who feel about as Mr. 
Spooner does ? 

It looks so now. No Democrat has 
got his head above the ruck except Mr. 
Bryan, and the only visible present. hope 
of the conservatives is in the chance that 
they can influence the action of the 
Republican convention. In that there is 
some hope, for there is only one candi- 
date the Republicans would want to 
nominate who would not be considered a 
conservative after Mr. Roosevelt, and 
that is Mr. Roosevelt himself. It is that 
gentleman’s personality that scares folks, 
far more than his actual policies. 





FE RATHER like the spirit in which 

Mr. Spooner, as reported, spoke of 
Mr. Roosevelt (no reporters being pres- 
ent). Being asked if Mr. Roosevelt 
would be a candidate again, he is quoted 
in the Times as saying: ~ 

God alone knows. He has said he won’t 
be a candidate. He has said he will be a 
candidate. Heisimpulsive. He is erratic. 
And although he is perfectly honest in his 
desires, the man does not live who can say 
whether he will run again or not. 

We had not heard that Mr. Roosevelt 
has ever said since November, 1904, that 
he will be a candidate, and we don’t be- 
lieve that he has said so. Mr. Spooner is 
mistaken, we think, about that, but at 
least he speaks of Mr. Roosevelt as 
‘honest in his desires.”” A large group 
of the President’s opponents hereabouts 
by no means credit him with as much 









In the bitterness of their 


virtue as that. 
impatience with him they see in him a 
self-absorbed schemer, held by no prin- 
ciple, respecting neither law, promise 
nor obligation; ready to take any turn 
that will make for the glutting of his 
dangerous and inordinate ambitions. 
They insist that he intends to run again 
if he can get the nomination—unless the 
current of popular sentiment should 
turn so strongly against him as to scare 
him out of running. So-posing, they 
find themselves in an advantageous pos- 
ture to indulge their spleen, since if he 
does run again they can call him a liar, 
and if he doesn’t, a coward. Being con- 
vinced that both epithets belong on him, 
they do not greatly care which he elects 
to have applied. 

These gentlemen feel worse than they 
ought to about the President, and should 
take treatment for it. We don’t know of 
any more likely to benefit them than to 
go and see him, but as their present hate 
represents reaction from past affection, 
even that might not do them any good. 
Between these hostiles who are daring 
him to run again, and the fool-friends 
who are urging him to do so, the President 
must have irritated moments. But never, 
so far as we can learn, has he swerved a 
hair’s breadth from his declaration of 
November 8, 1904: ‘‘Under no circum- 
stances will I be a candidate for, or ac- 


cept, another nomination.” 
& aes) 
i Ago} 


T HAS offended many people to. have 

the pious motto, “In God We Trust,” 
dropped from the new gold coins, and 
especially the clergy have protested, 
though they have been by no means 
unanimous about it. Some of them have 
not cared whether the motto stayed or 
went, and some have preferred to have it 
go. Those who want to keep it are solicit- 
ous for the formal recognition of religion 
in and by our Government. We have 
more sympathy with the opinion that 
both government and religion do better 
when they are kept as nearly separate as 
possible. The condition of the French 
churches to-day is a lamentable example 
of the mischief of mixing them. The 
place for religion is not in the government 
but in the folks. In proportion as we are 
a God-fearing people we shall have a 
God-fearing government, no matter what 
is in our Constitution or on our coins. 











WELCOME TO THE PHILIPPINES . 
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“HOW MUCH LONGER ARE YOU GOING TO KEEP ME WAITING, JOHN?” 





“‘WELL, NOW THAT I’VE LACED YOUR CORSETS, AND BUTTONED YOUR WAIST, AND HOOKED YOUR SKIRT, AND TIED YOUR 


SHOES, I WON’T BE A MINUTE.” 


Everything Is Relative in This World 
“\ HIS is a pretty good dinner,” said Hopson, as 


" he signified his appreciation by a second help- 
~% ing of turkey. ‘Everything tastes delightful. 
New cook, eh? Where did you get her?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hopson, with a bright 

smile, “‘I flatter myself I know a thing or two. 
This woman was cooking for Mrs. Twicken- 
ham, and by using a little tact and persuasion, 
I got her to come with me.” 

Hopson laid down his knife with a gesture of 
anger, while he shook his head solemnly. 

‘Tt does beat me,” he said, “‘how little sense of 
honor you women have. There is Mrs. Twicken- 
ham, your best friend, and you had not the slight- 

est scruple against playing upon her a trick like that! By 
Jove! It takes away all my enjoyment!” 
















‘Never mind, darling,” said Mrs. Hopson, with a suspicious 
cheerfulness. ‘‘We can go out to ride in the auto after dinner, 
and you will forget all about it. By the way, your new 
chauffeur is turning out well, isn’t he?” 

As his hobby was mentioned, Hopson’s eye brightened. 

“Splendid!” he cried. “‘He’s a wonder.” 

Mrs. Hopson looked at him critically. 

“Your bosom friend, Robins, must have been quite put out 
when he heard that you had offered this ‘wonder’ more money 
and got him away. Eh, dear?” 

Hopson laid down his knife once more and gazed at his 
wife in consternation. 

“How the devil did you know that?” he asked. 

“Why, you were boasting of it yourself, this morning,” 
said Mrs. Hopson. ‘‘Only,” she added with a smile, “‘some- 
how it doesn’t soucd quite the same now, does it? You men, 
you know, are so diftzrent from us women.” 












Beaten at His Own Game 


i? WAS in the paper on October 30 
that work had been stopped on the 
Du Pont Powder Company’s dynamite 


mill at Tacoma, Wash., and that 
the manager said it was because 
the financial world had been so 
much shaken by disturbances. 

Well, well; no need of any 
more dynamite for a while after 
the Wall Street explosion! 

When did a competing con- \ 
cern get a handsomer tribute 
than that from a rival! 
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A THANKSGIVING CRIME-WAVE 


Diary of a Five-Dollar Gold Piece 


HERE I am in the savings bank again. 
My! How that common workman 
hated to part with me. But, of course, 
I’ve been placed to his credit on the 
books. Wonder how long I will be here. 

Off again! I only stayed in that bank 
for a couple of days. They exchanged 
me, with a lot of others, for some secu- 
rities—mere pieces of paper. 

Hello! Wall Street! Well, well. I was 
afraid I might never see this place. And 
just think of it. I am really representing 
a bond issue! And—sh!—a mighty small 
part of it, too. About one tenth’s me, and 
the rest’s water. 





Washington! I never expected to see 
this place again. Think of where I’ve 
been. In banks and trust companies, at 
directors’ meetings, where I’ve heard 
some queer things, I can just tell you! 
And now 

By Jove! I’m on the ocean. They’ve 
been calling for me in England. I won- 
der what the Bank of England vaults are 
like. Bet they’re hot and stuffy. 

England for me! It’s so quiet and rest- 
ful and respectable here. I’m really lead- 
ing an honest life for the first time since I 
left America. Wonder how long it will 
keep up. What’s that sound? 

It’s all over! Here I am back again 





















on my native soil. They tell me I’ve 
helped save my country by arriving on 
the spot in the nick of time. Asif I hadn’t 
been present at too many deals not to 
know better than that. Saved my coun- 
try! Ha! What they really mean is that 
I’ve saved the gamblers! 








“NOW, WILLIE, WHAT DO WE ALWAYS 
DO ON THANKSGIVING ?” 
“SEND FOR THE DOCTOR.” 








The 


HO killed King Credit ? 
I, said the Grafter, 
With cynical laughter, 
I killed King Credit. 
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Death of King Credit 


Who tasted his blood ? 
I said the Trust, 

With my terrible lust, 
I tasted his blood. 


Who'll dig his grave ? 

I said the Street 

Where the gamblers meet, 
Pll dig his grave. 





This is the Grafter, 
With his cynical laughter. 


Who helped him die ? 

I, said H. I., 

With my bond issue eye 
I helped him die. 


Arye 




















This is H. L., 
With his bond issue eye. 


This is the Trust, 
With his terrible lust. 


Who’!] make his shroud ? 
I, said the Crowd; 

I’ll hoard, by fear cowed, 
I’ll make his shroud. 





This is the Crowd 
Hoarding, by fear cowed. 


This is the Street 
Where the gamblers meet. 


Who'll be the parson ? 
I, said Tom Lawson, 

I come from Bawson, 
I'll be the parson. 





This is Tom Lawson, 
Hailing from Bawson. 





Honor 

A VERDICT of guilty was found 
against all the defendants, but some 

of the younger corporations, which had 
never been in court before, were recom- 
mended for mercy. On these the judge 
imposed a nominal fine of $10,000,000. 
The others were fined $46,000,000 and 
costs amounting to $14.37. 





But what was to be done with all this 
money ? 

Being tainted, of course it could not 
safely be applied to any of the great hu- 
manitarian projects which the govern- 
ment had in hand. We could not think, 
for instance, of using it to defray the ex- 
pense of bestowing our civilization on 
our provinces beyond the seas. 


But at length a happy thought came to 
somebody. Since war itself was im- 
moral, why not use the tainted money in 
preparing for war? 

If there was sufficient cash on hand to 
build more than a hundred Dread- 
noughts, why not take advantage of that 
circumstance to make the national honor 
safe for all time? 








Who’ll be chief mourner ? 
We, said the Masses; 

We suffer for the classes, 
We’ll be chief mourner. 





These are the Masses 
Suffering for the classes. 


Who’ll sing a psalm ? 

I, said Pierpont Morgan, 
I'll tune the organ, 

I'll raise a psalm. 





This is Pierpont Morgan 
Playing the organ. 


The Flea Question 


ND it came to pass that the fleas 
became almost unbearable. So 
much time and energy had to be spent 
in scratching that little opportunity was 
left for other work. Accordingly a 
mighty convention of dogs was as- 
sembled, consisting of delegates from all 
the races of dogs. 
“This is an important question,” said 
the Great Dane, who was chairman of 
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Who'll toll the bell? 

I, said Tedbear; 

I helped to put him there, 
T’ll toll the bell. 





This is the Teddybear 
Helping to put King Credit there. 
2.2L. Mf. 


the convention. ‘‘My plan would be to 
pass a law requiring all dogs to cut their 
hair short, so that the bites may be the 
more easily scratched.” 

“That is not necessary,” said the St. 
Bernard, who was proud of his shaggy 
coat, “‘and besides we need our hair in the 
winter time. I think we should appoint a 
committee to confer with a similar com- 
mittee from the fleas. We can thus un- 
doubtedly make an arrangement by 
which they will not bite so hard or so 
often.” 

“Alas,” said the Poodle, ‘““‘we should 
try to find a remedy that would make us 
immune from flea-bites. If that cannot 
be found, we should be satisfied with 
our lot.” 

“That won’t do at all,” said the Collie. 
“The flea traffic must certainly be 
regulated. I am inclined to think it 
would be best to fine them.” 

“No, that would only make them bite 
the harder,” objected the Spaniel. “It 
would be much more effective to im- 
prison them.” 

“That would be all right,” said the 
Pug, “but they are too hard to catch and 
too hard to keep after they are caught. 
It would be much better to pass a law 
limiting the number of fleas to each dog.” 

“Friends,” said the Dachshund, “TI 
am as much interested in this subject as 
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you, but some of your statements cause 
me no little concern, for there is a 
tendency on the part of all the speakers 
to overlook the vested rights of the fleas.”’ 

““Me too,” said the Skye, who suffered 
none from fleas because his mistress and 
two maids labored constantly to keep 
them away. “I think you are going too 
far.” 

“You fellows make me tired,”’ said the 
Fox Terrier, “with your silly twaddle 
about regulation and your dilettante in- 
effective compromises. There is only one 
way to deal with a flea, and that is to 
kill him.” 

When the fleas heard this they began 
to bite as hard as they could, which 
made the dogs frantic. Whereupon they 
denounced the Fox Terrier as a revolu- 
tionist and drove him from the hall in 
short order. Ellis O. Jones. 


Some Wall Street Terms ° 


HEN 
The market is sloppy—don’t liquidate, 
The market is bearish—don’t growl. 
The shorts are covering—don’t be too 
long in recovering. 
A new pool has been dissolved—don’t 
melt away in tears. 
Money is tight—don’t get full. 
Money is easy—don’t get tight. 
A number of stop orders have been 
reached—look upward, not downward. 
Inside interests are bullish—stay on the 
outside. 
You are wondering whether to get in on 
the inside or not—don’t. 





EAR LIFE: 

One of your correspondents objects to attacks 
upon vaccination because it is “as much the gift of 
God” as “milk, butter and beef”; so also is small 
pox, on this line of reasoning, and we should do noth- 
ing to prevent it. But the assumption that the universe 
is so badly planned that protection from a foul disease 
can only be had by putting another form of foulness 
into one’s veins, shows mighty little real confidence 
in a beneficent Creator. 

To oppose vaccination is not to desire a return to 
the days when there were not only smallpox epidemics 
but many other plagues and diseases resulting from 
gross violations of the laws of health, accentuated by 
overcrowding and improper diet. But there is no more 
proof that vaccination has diminished smallpox than 
that it is responsible for the equally coincident in- 
crease of cancer. Still, let those indulge in the practice 
who wish. But they have no right to compel a healthy 
person to have a virus put in his veins against his will, 
on the absurd theory that otherwise he may catch and 
give them a disease from which, if vaccination is 
really any good, they could easily protect themselves 
by the simple process of getting vaccinated. 

A. C. PLEYDELL. 

October 21, 1907. 
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Your Mind Read While You Wait 


R. AUGUSTUS THOMAS has very pronounced ups and 
downs in his play-writing. His latest effort, “The Witching 
Hour,” is decidedly on the up side. In an arid desert 
of vaudeville and musicated nonsense, it isa play which 
evidently cost thought in the making of it and causes 
thought in the hearing and seeing of it. It tells a story 
and holds the interest while the story is being told. It 
SS also attempts to teach telepathy and the influence of 
mind over mind, a lesson in which there is an awakened interest in 
these days of Christian Science and practical psychology. 
Dramatically, this is not quite fair of Mr. Thomas. When a 
playwright can fix up a situation and save his hero’s life by making 
him think a revolver out of the Villain’s clutch, it is going a little 
bit outside the rules. What would become of our most stirring 
dramas if all the persecuted heroine had to do was to think herself 
out of the donjon keep? What excuse for “Romeo and Juliet” if 
all the amatory Montague had to do to gain the fair Capulet was to 
think her out of her family’s custody? Throw probability and 
possibility to the dogs, as Mr. Thomas does in this play, and we 
get back to the dramatized fairy tale. He almost makes us go with 
him in his beliefs, though, because he puts up a plausible case, with 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States as a star wit- 
ness and supports the testimony by having his hero read a poker 
hand from across a large room and with his back turned. We also 
have Mr. Thomas’s authority for the statement that every psy- 
chologist in the world is a believer in telepathy. We also know 
equally well that every discerning negro is a believer in certain 
qualities of a rabbit’s hind foot gathered under the proper con- 
ditions. But we don’t therefore dramatize the rabbit’s foot and 
try to convince paying audiences of its supernatural power. 
* # * 
NCIDENTALLY, Mr. Thomas teaches a moral, and his tele- 
pathic propaganda is thereby made harmless. His lesson is that 
we should think only good thoughts. Otherwise we might be as 
wicked as his hero, who brought about the murder of Governor 
Goebe!, of Kentucky, simply by thinking it. This and the card 
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“THE GAY WHITE WAY” 


trick seem rather trashy adjuncts to a play which contains some of 

the most charming episodes Mr. Thomas has ever written. He also 

redeems his own credulity by his attack on the exaggerated im- 

portance of prenatal influence as cherished by mothers of limited 

scientific knowledge. 

The interest of the play is enhanced tremendously by the good 
cast and the thorough training of its members in their parts. The 
characters are Kentuckians of our own time. The hero is a pro- 
fessional gambler whom Mr. Thomas, moved doubtless by some 
miraculous thought transference, calls Brookfield. By similar 
telepathy between Mr. Thomas and the circumambient atmos- 
phere, Brookfield has a number of fine pictures in his palatial 
establishment. This brings him the friendship of the Supreme 
Court Justice, who initiates him into the mysteries of telepathy. 
The two parts, the gentleman gambler and the judge, are admirably 
realized by Mr. Mason, whose finished work needs no description, 
and by Mr. Russ Whytal, less well known, but who gave to the 
white-haired and dignified judge a gentle humor, a tenderness, 
an eloquence and a distinction which make the part stand out 
clear-cut as one of the best stage creations seen for a Jong time. 
Credit is due also to Jennie A. Eustace for the charm and the un- 
usual moderation in emotion she diplayed as the heroine, with her 
son under conviction of murder. Also to Mr. Geoge Nash, as a 
credible villain. Mr. Sampson, as Lew Ellinger, a representative 
Louisville sporting gentleman, seemed like a humorous study 
from local real life. 

Go to see Mr. Thomas’s new piece, for you will be amused and 
interested by it. But at the same time, do not forget that humanity 
has always had to have its witches, ghosts, Cagliostros and Mes- 
mers, and that they were all more or less telepathic. 

* * * 

N SPITE of its crudity of construction as a play and 
the unevenness of its acting, “The Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary” contains a good many laughable lines 
and situations. It is “The Old Homestead” idea 
fitted to a woman comedian and is based on the same 
procedure of taking a rural character and putting it 
through the novelties of a city environment. Neither 

in fun nor pathos is the present play up to the standard of its 

famous prototoype, but it possesses an appeal to that large class 
which does not understand the subtle and wants both its fun and 
its emotion in words of one syllable. 
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The play gives May Robson her first opportunity as a star. She 
represents a country maiden aunt with a scapegrace city nephew. 
The type she represents is not a very unusual one, and is pro- 
verbially described as a dog whose bark is worse than his bite. 
The dramatist has sought to picture a country woman grown 
narrow and crabbed in small surroundings, with a sharp tongue 
but also with considerable shrewdness and a tender heart. Miss 
(or Mrs.) Robson’s stage types have hitherto been for the most 
part exaggerated and eccentric. Following her experience, she in 
the present instance seems to have made a closer study of the out- 
ward evidences than of the inner spirit that goes with such a 
character. In speech and manner she is so abrupt that the sudden 
transitions from the eccentric to the pathetic do not fall sufficiently 
within the credible to be good art. She has evidently created her 
part from the outside in, instead of from the inside out. It is not 
to be denied that she gains laughs, but it is at the expense of care- 
ful character-drawing and consistency. The leading characters in 
the cast are the nephew and the girl of his choice, conventional 
characters not at all badly done by an actor and actress of the 
newer generation, Mr. David Proctor and Nora O’Brien. 

With careful study, much pruning and polishing, May Robson 
may make of Aunt Mary a classical type. 

* * * 
IFE would be greatly obliged for the name and address, in strict 
confidence, of the writer of the letter signed “‘An Old Admirer.” 


HE Court of Appeals of the State of New York commands 
respect from lawyers the country over. But lawyers like the 
writer of this letter should not take its decisions on hearsay: 
DUBUQUE, Iowa. 
To the Dramatic Editor of Lije: 

DEAR StIR—Many of your sympathizers upon learning of the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of New York censured the court. 

This court could not legally have decided otherwise—they can 
but follow the law—and the law in England as well as in the 
greater part of America is as they have announced. You should 
have gone to the Legislature, not the courts. 

But Law is not necessarily Justice and, of course, respectability 
is with you. Very truly, 

Joun R. WALLER. 

November 8, 1907. 

LiFr’s legal correspondent has evidently not read the opinion 
handed down with the decision, but bases his conclusion on 
the subordinate fact, as did the New York court, following the 
English law established many, many years ago, that a theatre is 
not a public:place. He, like the court, practically ignores the fact 
established by the evidence, that the whole proceeding was based 
on a criminal conspiracy. Had our correspondent’s investigations 
gone further, he might have concluded not only that “ Law is not 
necessarily Justice,’ but also that Law is not always Law. 

He is also evidently unaware that application has also been 
made twice to the Legislature of New York State to establish the 
status of the theatre as an institution in which every citizen has 
equal rights, only to have it demonstrated that the Theatrical Trust 
is able to defeat legislation it does not favor. Metcalje. 
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Academy of Music— The Lion and the Mouse.” Drama of up-to-date finan - 
cial methods as applied to domestic romance. Interesting. 

Astor—“* Tom Jones.” Delightful musical setting of episodes from Fielding’s 
famous novel. 

Belasco—Last week of Blanche Bates and “The Girl of the Golden West.”’ 
Admirably set and acted drama of early life in California. 

Berkeley Lyceum—Mr. Arnold Daly, Mme. Hanako and others in triple bill 
Amusing playlets on tap. 

Bijou—Mme. Nazimova in Ibsen’s “‘ The Doll’s House.”” The Russian actress 
at her trickiest and, of course, interesting. 

Casino—*The Gay White Way.’”’ Musical and imitative review of dramatic 
successes. Amusing, if not intellectual. 

Criterion—* The Morals of Marcus.” Notice later. 

Daly’s—Last week of the long run of ‘The Great Divide,” with Margaret 
Anglin, Mr. Henry Miller and very competent cast. 

Empire—Mr. John Drew and good company in “ My Wife.” Light and polite 
comedy from the French. 

Garden—May Robson in “ The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary.” See opposite. 

Hackett—Mr. John Mason in “The Witching Hour.” New play by Mr. Au- 
gustus Thomas. See opposite. 

Herald Square—Mr. Lew Fields and able company in “‘ The Girl Behind the 
Counter.”” Amusing musical farce well presented. 

Hippodrome—“ The Auto Race” and “The Four Seasons.’ 
and spectacle. Notice later. 

Keith and Proctor’s Theatres—Vaudeville and revivals of former dramatic 
successes. 

Lincoln Square—Aborn Opera Company in “‘Erminie.” 

Lyric—* The Girls of Holland.” Notice later. 

Majestic—‘‘The Top o’ th’ World.” Amusing holiday extravaganza on the 
style of ‘The Wizard of Oz.” 

Madison Square—“ The Coming of Mrs. Patrick.’’ Very interesting and well- 
presented domestic drama. 

Manhattan Opera House—Grand Opera under the direction of Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein. 

Stuyvesant—“ A Grand Army Man.” Mr. David Warfield and well-chosen 
company in homely but delightfully done American play of village life. 

Weber's—“ Hip! Hip! Hooray!” Girls, music and burlesque. Only slightly 
reminiscent of the glories of this house. 

West End—Changing bill of dramatic attractions. 
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Sanctum Talks 


‘ morning, LIFE.” 
“Good morning, Mr. Cortelyou. 
You look pretty well.” 

“T feel pretty well. You see, the situ- 
ation is now well in hand. And yet””—— 

“What situation ?” 

“Why, the banking situation.” 

““Oh, yes, to be sure. I had almost for- 
gotten about it. And you came to see me 
about ””—— 

““My boom. Are we alone?” 

“Quite so, Mr. Cortelyou.” 

“Well, the fact is, I am too con- 
scientious.” 

“About what?” 

“About running for the Presidency.” 

“Dear me. I didn’t suppose that was 
ever a matter of conscience.” 

“Tt isn’t, as a rule. But in my case it’s 
different. You see, at a critical stage I 
was obliged to help out the gamblers.” 

“The what ?” 

“‘T mean the financial kings.” 
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“Oh, yes. Now I understand you bet- 
ter. And you feel””—— 

“More or less committed to them.” 

“But, Mr. Cortelyou, what better start 
could you want for the Presidency? 
Isn’t this strictly according to precedent ?” 

“Possibly so, Lire. But I’m really 
honest, you know.” 

“T don’t doubt it in the least. But I 
don’t quite understand the process by 
which you tied yourself up.” 

“Quite simple, I assure you, if you 
think a moment. Banks are presumed to 
be safe.” 

“That is the presumption we have 
been going on, I believe.” 

“But in reality their officers, a good 
many of them financial kings, have been 
using their depositors’ money to further 
wildcat schemes.” 

“So I’ve heard.” 

“But you see the bank laws were too 
restrictive to do business under these 
profitable auspices.” 

“And so” —— 
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“Trust companies were formed. They 
furnish the funds by easy methods of 
finance. By means of these companies 
and Wall Street, high financiers manipu- 
late railroad stock, and get the rake-off 
either way”’ 

“Every one knows this, Mr. Cortelyou. 
Why” 

“Wait a minute. Every once in a while 
the pace is so swift and the swirl of fi- 
nance so powerful that there is a tem- 
porary shortage of money. Then the Gov- 
ernment is called in to supply the cash. 
The crops must be moved. Or a lot of 
silly depositors are hoarding their cash, 
or some one else outside the sacred circle 
of high finance is doing something to 
clog the wheels of progress.” 

“But why don’t you let the gam—ex- 
cuse me, high financiers—work out 
their own salvation ?” 

“Because if they fell they would bring 
down the whole country with them. The 
two are too closely united.” 

“And you come on from Washington 











with the Government’s millions to keep 
them going—to tide them over—in order 
that, when confidence is once more re- 
stored, they may keep up the same old 
game.” 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

“Outwardly you appear to save—you 
do, in one sense, save the business of the 
whole country; secretly you also save 
the high financiers who gamble on the 
street.” 

“That’s it, Lire. You see my unfortu- 
nate position.” 

“Why don’t you do something about 
it, Mr. Cortelyou?” 

“That’s the point. What would you 
suggest ?” 

‘Something very absurd. A mere de- 
tail. I don’t think it has ever been con- 
sidered seriously before.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tsn’t there a law against gambling 
and robbery? I am under the impression 
that common people are occasionally put 
into jail for these things.” 

“So I believe.” 

“And are the financial kings who use 
the depositors’ and the Government’s 
money robbers ?”’ 

“Tt would seem so.” 

“Well then, Mr. Cortelyou, if that 
boom of yours materializes, shut up Wall 
Street and open a few more jails. Good 
morning.” 

“Good morning, Lirr.” 
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“PAPA, WHAT FOR IT GETS DARK SO 
SOON ?” 

“BECAUSE, MY POY, WINTER IS COMIN’ 
AND IT GETS LATE EARLY NOW.” 
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Stew continued sufferings of Prome- 
theus were due to the recuperative 
resources of his liver. So with the reader 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Walled In; 
if- he have not Promethean emotions 
these will sooner or later refuse to be fur- 
ther lacerated. The story is that of a 
handsome, popular and athletic professor 
in a New England college, whose spine is 
injured in an automobile accident and 
who is “walled in” while his wife flirts 
with his favorite students in the next 
room, his small son stamps down the 
halls and slams doors, his beautiful 
step-sister-in-law bathes his forehead, 
and his cocker spaniel lies on his chest 
and licks his cheek. Of course it ends 
happily. Mrs. Phelps drowns the wife. 


The Lone Star, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., 
is an historical romance. One states the 
damning fact to begin with in order that 
the sober minded and the total abstainers 
(for after all the authentic spirit of ro- 
mance is an intoxicant) may pass on to 
the next paragraph. And having paused 
while these withdraw, one adds that The 
Lone Star is three fingers “‘straight,” and 
of a heady distillation; so that he who 
reads may see the Alamo, and Goliad, 
and the deeds of the Texan demigods 
through pupils distended by the wine of 
youth. 
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Mr. E. V. Lucas is a traveler of sorts. 
He has been A Wanderer in Holland and 
has brought back his budget of impres- 
sions. He has taken one or two short 
trips in the land of fiction. He has made 
several excursions off the beaten track in 
his own inner consciousness and has re- 
turned with pleasant essays and self- 
communings. Even though he has made 
no great discoveries, we are coming to re- 
gard his turning up again as a matter of 
interest. He has just published another 
souvenir de voyage, a little volume of cor- 
respondence selected from various sources 
and called The Gentlest Art. It is a socia- 
ble collection, in which a genial guide 
takes us into congenial company. 


The hero of The Cruise of the Make- 
Believes, by Tom Gallon, is a wealthy 
Londoner who has taken to slumming 
and who, in attempting to befriend a 
pretty dreamer of the East End, gets 
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himself saddled with a horde of her 
relatives and friends. It isa novel with 
a comic, opera plot—a thing that calls 
for a light hand and a hot griddle. Mr. 
Gallon’s materials are good, but he has 
too much flour in the batter. 


If some enthusiastic altruist were to 
write a book trying to explain to the 
color blind what green was like, one 
imagines that it would be interesting 
reading—to those whose retinas are re- 
sponsive to color. So with Jennette Lee’s 
‘“‘key to the prose dramas of Henrik 
Ibsen,”’ The Ibsen Secret. To those who 
jeel symbolism the book is an interesting 
attempt to explain it; but for the rest, 
like all attempts to materialize the imma- 
terial, it is at once overemphasized and 
inadequate. 


A new instalment of Mary Stewart 
Cutting’s little stories of married life 
appears under the title of The Suburban 
Whirl. The book contains two storiettes 
and two stories. The former are very 
so-so affairs, but the latter, “The Subur- 
ban Whirl” and “The Measure” are ex- 
cellent crystallizations of contemporary 
living. One wonders how many house- 
holds along the Orange Mountains will 
think the author has been watching them. 


Mr. Harold MacGrath, literary pur- 
veyor by special appointment to her Maj- 
esty the Matinée Girl, publishes three 
stories in The Best Man which, if we 
know her Majesty’s tastes, will be de- 
clared to be “‘ perfectly lovely.” The sub- 
jects are Cupid and the Knight of Muck- 
rake, Cupid and the Reform Candidate, 
and Cupid and the Pugilistic Pastor. 
Here’s to her Majesty’s health in eau 
sucrée and no heeltaps! 

J. B. Kerfoot. 


Walled In, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
and Brothers. $1.50.) 

The Lone Star, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. (Doubleday, 
Page and Company. $1.50.) 

The Gentlest Art, by E. V. Lucas. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) 

The Cruise of the Make-Believes, by Tom Gallon. 
(Little, Brown and Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

The Ibsen Secret, by Jennette Lee. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The Suburban Whirl, by Mary Stewart Cutting. 
(The McClure Company.) 

The Best Man, by Harold MacGrath. (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company.) 


(Harper 


Lies Must you go to the club 
to-night, dear ? 

HusBAND: It isn’t absolutely neces- 
sary, but I need the rest. 
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The hen remarked to the muley cow 
As she cackled her daily lay, 
(That is, the hen cackled) “It’s funny how 
I'm good for an egg a day. 
I'm a fool to do it, for what do I get? 
My food and my lodging. My! 
But the poodle gets that—he’s the household pet, 
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A DOUBTFUL DEFINITION 


“What is your idea of prosperity?” asked the argumentative 


AVI, 


person. 

“Prosperity,” answered Mr. Dustin Stax, “is any state of 
affairs that enables you to remind the parties concerned that 
things might be worse.”—Washington Star. 


NO LONGER WANTED 


David Belasco was being congratulated on the su of his 
new G. A. R. drama. ‘ Writing plays is risky business,” said Mr, 
Belasco. ‘Past triumphs don’t count. He who } written 
twenty superb pieces is just as likely to be damned on his tw enty- 
first plece as any tyro. 

“There was once a playwright who sat in the front row at the 
first night of a new piece of his own. This piece failed. It failed 
dreadfully. 

“ As the playwright sat, pale and sad, amid the hisses, « woman 
behind him leaned forward and said: 

““*Excuse me, sir; but, knowing you to be the author of this 
play, I took the liberty, at the beginning of the performance, of 
snipping off a lock of your hair. Allow me now to return it to 
you.””—New York Trivune. 


And he has never laid a single egg yet— 

Not even when eggs are high.” Mr. TurRNER, manager of a London playhouse, has a system 
. of his own. Whenever he sees a man coming in with too m 

The muley cow remarked to the hen, é ‘ — uch 

Scotch soda aboard he tells him there was a mistake in selling 

the ticket, as it has already been sold, and that the patron can 


get his money back at the box-office. This little fiction usually 


As she masticated her cud, 

(That is, the cow did) ‘Well, what then? 
You quit, and your name is mud. 

I'm good for eight gallons of milk each day, 
And I’m given my stable and grub; 


works very satisfactorily to all concerned. It did not the other 
night, however. A tall, red-faced Englishman, loaded up to his 
ips, s od i > foyer. Mr. gave hi > regula- 
But the parrot gets that much, anyway— lips stumbled into the foyer. Mr Turner gave m the regula: 
tion speech. ‘I knew you were going to say that,” hiccoughed The 


All she can gobble—and what does she pay? — ——— ee “You didi hes nt? | 
Not a dribble of milk, the dub!” === the inebriated one. ‘* You did it once before, so I bought another Century 


Ht = go! » »7 tc — 
> HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX” ticket. Here it is. Argonaut. ae 





But the hired man remarked to the pair, 
“I’M INTRODUCING an automatic machine,” said the caller, The C 
“that will pay for itself in a year.” ‘“‘I’ll take one if it will do Fathe 
that,” promptly replied the manufacturer. “If it will pay for Century 
itself in’—— “No, if it will automatically pay for itself ina Old ‘ 
year.” —Philadel phia Press. $6.) 


“You get all that’s comin’ to you. 
The poodle does tricks, an’ the parrot kin swear, 
Which is better th’n you kin do. 
You're necessary, but what’s the use 
O’ bewailin’ your daily part? 
You’re bourgeois—workin’s your only excuse; 
You can’t do nothin’ but just produce— “T Love a dim, religious light,’’ she murmured. 
What them fellers does is Art!” “T was brought up in Pittsburg, too,’ he said.—Leslie’s 
—The Musicians’ Chronicle. Weekly. 


FARMER JONES (to amateur hunter): There wasn’t a better 
water dawg livin’ until you shootin’ gents took to borrowing ’im. 
Now ’is ’ide’s that full of shots, he’d sink to the bottom like a 
brick !”—The Bystander. 

Tom, 


time!”’ “Oh,dear uncle, then wait at least until to-morrow!”— The Ce 
Fliegende Blaetter. The 
The Ce 
Areth 
Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, Acents. Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; millan ( 
British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; 9 Rue ~~ 
Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after St. Georges, Paris; 1, Via Firenze, Milan; Mayence, Germany. Seven 
three months from date of publication, 25 cents. The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted, and are not to be reproduced without special Ce ; 
, oa as - . the ° ° entury 
No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. permission obtained in advance. / 
Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. Tales 
The Ce 
Trave 
Century 
Camp 
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“T wILt pay your debts to-day, but it is positively for the last 
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ago. It is the original and only genuine. Positively all other 


“ colognes” are different from it. | on 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK ) |) Boies. 
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complete means of identification and all $1.50.) 
The 


Marion 


The trade-mark below is closely counterfeited by imitators save The y 
for the name of the United States Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin n° Fy) The M 
& Co., of New York, which is printed zz red at the lower left . a 
hand corner of the label. Be sure that the bottle you get has : Two ] 
that name on it, also note the word Gegenuder in the second - C 
dine. To assist in remembering it, cut out the facsimile. The =. vompan 
genuine Eau de Cologne is put up in three styles and shapes ; 

of bottles, which are shown here. 


sizes and styles of bottles. 

















If your dealer does not 
supply the genuine, write 
us and we will tell you 
how to get it. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
New York 


Sole Agents for United 
States 





G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 


Sole Agents, New York 
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Messrs. Schieffelin & Co, Radcliff 
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Ale drinkers 
sive thanks 


for all the goodness contained 
in every bottle of 


vans 
e 


and also for the aid which it gives 
in promoting the happiness and 
comforts of life. 

Hotel, Club and Restaurant 





Latest Books 


The Red Reign, by Kellogg Durland. (The 
Century Company. $2.) 

Lincoln in the Telegraph Office, by D. H. Bates. 
The Century Company. $2.) 

Father and Baby Plays, by Emilie Poulsson. (The 
Century Company. $1.25.) 

Old Spanish Masters. (The Century Company. 
$6.) 

Tom, Dick and Harriet, by Ralph H. Barbour. 
The Century Company. $1.50.) 

The Fire Divine, by Richard Watson Gilder. 
The Century Company.) 

Arethusa, by F. Marion Crawford. (The Mac- 
nillan Company. $1.50.) 

Seven Poor Travellers. Thumb-Nail Series. (The 
Century Company. $1.) 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. Thumb-Nail Series. 
The Century Company. $1.) 

Travels with a Donkey, Thumb-Nail Series. (The 
Century Company. $1.) 

Camp and Trail, by Stewart E. White. (The 
Outing Publishing Company. $1.25.) 

Walled In, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Harper 
ad Brothers. $1.50.) 

Emerald and Ermine, by the author of Martyrdom 
jan Empress. (Harper and Brothers. $1.50.) 
The Spirit of Old West Point, by Morris Schaff. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $3.) 

Revolution, by Henry T. Jones. (Appeal to 
Reason Press. Girard, Kansas.) 

Nina s Career, by Christina G. Whyte. (The 
Macmillan Company $1.50.) 

The Apple of Discord, by Earle A. Walcott. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Indianapolis.) 

By Neva’s Waters, by J. R. Carling. (Little, 
Brown and Company. $1.50.) 

Helen’s Babies, by John Habberton. (Moffat, 
Yard and Company. $1.50.) 

Thanksgiving, edited by R. H. Schaufiler. 
(Moffat, Yard and Company. §$r.) 
— Gentlest Art. (The Macmillan Company. 
150.) 

The Daughters of the Little Grey House, by 
Marion A, Taggart. (The McClure Company.) 
The New Missioner, by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 
‘The McClure Company.) 

Two Royal Foes, by Eva Madden. (The McClure 


Company. ) 
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RAD- 
CLUB LINEN PLAYING CARDS 


A te cae 
Leratente ! Playing “Card with a handsome reproduction or a 
Son on ! linen handkerchief on the back. Colors—Red, Blue, 
»Srown. 25 cents. Gold edge 35 cents. 
— Of all dealers or the manufacturers 
e & Co., New York,144 Pear! St., & London, E.C. 































This $8.00 Manicure Set and $6.00 is yours if you 


will secure 20 subscriptions to 


THE 
METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE is launching 
the greatest subscription 
campaign ever inaugurated 
in the history of the publish- 
ing business. We are offer- 
ing a wonderjul series of 
valuable prizes and liberal 
commissions this season to 
representatives who secure 
subscriptions to the Metro- 
politan Magazine. 

Not only is this one of 
the greatest subscription 
campaigns, but it also 

offers the richest harvest 
for solicitors of sub- 
scriptions, for the value 
of the prizes and the 
amount of the commis- 
sions are to be in keep- 
ing with the campaign. 


For 5 Subscriptions, a $2.00 Seal Bill Book and $1.50 Cash 
15 - ** 6.00 Fountain Pen a 4.50 
20 we an 8.00 Mirror 6.00 
50 = a 20.00 Kodak 15.00 
60 oe ** 24.00 Watch 18.00 
75 oe ** 30.00 Boat 22.50 


The above are only a few of the liberal prizes to representatives. 


Each subscription taken earns a prize and a cash commission. Your cash 
commission and the value of your prize is in proportion 
to the number of subscriptions taken. 


Absolutely No Competitive Prizes Offered 


Write at once for our Illustrated Circular entitled ‘“‘A Prize Package Which May 
Be Worth Many Dollars to You.” 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


Dept. Ll. 3 West Twenty-ninth St., 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 

























NOW READY—The 1908 Catalogue of 
Life’s Prints 


Reproducing in carefully printed miniatures, 163 of LIFE’S latest and best pictures 
by Hutt, Clay, Read, Balfour Ker, Blashfield, Gibson, Gilbert, Budd, Flagg, Bayard 
Jones, Squires, Broughton, Jacobs, Stewart, Hanna, Grant, Phillips, and others. 
LIFE’S PRINTS provide an inexpensive but not cheap form of mural decora- 
tion. They are embellishments for any home, the most costly or the simplest. 
The new Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents, by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Seventeen West Thirty-first Street, New York 
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FACILIS DESCENSUS AVERNI 

“Just got back from Seattle, my old home, you know,” com- 
mented Manager O’Donnell, of the Holland. ‘“ Hustling town, 
too, but I told ’em up there I’d rather be a lamp-post in San 
Francisco than a class A building in Seattle. But, just the same, 
sure’s shooting, if McCarthy’s elected I’m going to pack up and 
go to Seattle for the next two years, because there’ll be soup 
kitchens in this town by next January.” 

“Better not say that outside too often or you'll get the face 
beaten off you,’’ admonished a guest. ‘One of my men showed 
up for work yesterday with a black eye and his head all over 
welts. ‘What's the matter, Ed?’ I inquired. 

‘** Politics and punches,’ he said. ‘It was this way: I seen a 
blackboard and on it was printed with chalk a big notice that 
read: 

“© McCarthy meeting will be held here to-night.” 

‘“**T steps up, wets my thumb and wipes out the loop on the d. 
Well, it happened quicker than advertised.’”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


THE SoutH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


IRRELEVANT 

At a term of the circuit court in Ohio not so long ago a “‘horse 
case’’ was on trial, and a well-known “horseman” was called as 
a witness. 

“Well, sir, you saw this horse?’ asked counsel for the 
defendant. 

“Yes, sir, 1’”—— 

“What did you do?’ 

“T just opened his mouth to find out how old he was; an’ I 
says to him, I says, ‘Old sport, I guess you’re pretty good yet.’” 

At this juncture counsel for the opposing side entered a violent 
objection. “Stop!” he cried. ‘‘ Your Honor, I object to any con- 
versation carried on between the witness and the horse when the 
plaintiff was not present!”—Harper’s Weekly. 


Tue second trial of Harry Thaw has been fixed for Decem- 
ber 2. The date of the subsequent trials will be announced in 
due course.—London O pinion. 


As to Round the World travel— 
An exclusive atmosphere is assured guests of 
THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY, 370 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Mme. STRAKOSCH sometimes entertains a youthful friend. 
Recently at a meeting over the table, plum gelatine with whipped 
cream was served as a sweet. Usually Ethel evidenced a decided 
penchant for desserts. but this day she shuddered as the gela- 
tine was placed before her. When Mme. Strakosch turned her 
attention to the jelly she noticed that it shook from side to side 
of the plate with a vibratory movement. “Ethel,” she said to 
her guest, “‘why don’t you eat your dessert?” “I can’t,” said 
the youngster, gazing wistfully at the shaking dishful. ‘And 
why can’t you?” “Because,” said the little lady, pushing away 
the plate, ‘‘ because it’s too nervous.””—Argonaut. 


CARELESS 
A man was arrested in New York last week for selling stock 
in a eompany that does not exist. There is no excuse for such 
crude methods in a community where charters may be obtained 
so cheaply and no questions asked.—Kansas City Star. 


Beauty, Simplicity, Utility combined in * Rad-Bridge” Scores. 
BUSY 


“Are you working hard these days2”* asked one New Yorker. 

“Yes,’”’ answered the other. 

“T haven’t seen you at the office.” 

““No; one day I’ve been busy getting my money out of the 
bank for fear the financiers would get it, and the next I’ve been 
busy putting it back for fear the burglars would get it.”,—Wash- 
ington Star. 


IN KANSAS 

“How did you make out on your run through Kansas?” 
queried the friende 

“Pretty rough,” replied the motorist. ‘Cyclone came along 
and carried the machine into the next county at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour.” 

“Whew! Bet you were shocked?” 

“Well, I should say so. While I was picking myself out of the 
mix-up and counting the bruises a constable came along and 
arrested me for speeding.” —Chicago News. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 
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THE MOST ORIGINAL CHILD’S BOOK 
OF THE SEASON 
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ceptional beauty of the music. 


Ta "Tittle children of yesterday," whom Mrs. Carpenter presents with such 

delightful originality and humor, may, in their secret souls, be just like the 
smartly dressed little persons of modern life and modern magazine illustration. They 
seem, though, to belong to another period, a time of wall-mottoes and virtuous, if 
painful, aspirations. Yet well may our children of to-day, if properly "anxious," pon- 
der over the amusing solemnity of these moral songs. Let them consider the sad case 
of "Maria, Glutton," the serene example of "Good Ellen," the inevitable fatality of 
"Left-out Garden Tools," and the stirring possibilities of '' War."' The book is going to 
be very captivating to the children, who will think they understand it all. 
things they do not understand will make it quite as attractive to older people—the 
whimsicality and subtle humor, the sympathy and understanding, and finally the ex- 
These are the qualities that brought such success to 
"When Little Boys Sing," and the discriminating persons who recognized the differ- 
ence in that volume from conventional juveniles are assured that these same points 
are even more a feature of Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter’s new book. 


WHEN LITTLE BOYS SING (enitiox 


But the 











By John and Rue Carpenter. Uniform with "Improving Songs for Anxious Children." Written and 
illustrated in the same delightful manner. Net $1.25. At ALL LEADING BOOKSTORES or of 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 
































Park &Tilford 


Founded 1840 New York 


CANDY OF 
CHARACTER 


On the character of 
Candy depends its fitness for 
the purpose of gift making. 
Therefore, no candy sold is 
better fitted for so gracious 
use than the Chocolates and 
Bonbons of Park & Til- 
ford’s own manufacture. 
Tempting in appearance 
and perfect in purity and 
delicious quality. 

Sold in all our stores and 
by all principal druggists. 

Deliveries made out of town 






































































her babe in woolens. 


ens when cold approaches. 


Jaeger woolens are unrivaled for 
purity and protection, also for dur- 
ability. They are, therefore, a 
money-saver in the end as well as 
a health promoter all the time. 
Write jor samples and booklet 


of particulars. 


Instinct Points the Way! 


It teaches the mother to wrap 
It teaches 


men and women to think of wool- 















































Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Phila. 


2 1516 Chestnut St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
k: Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 

Hl eg Rod ‘Boston: 228 Boylston St. 

Chicago: 82 State St. 
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ff Hawthorne Had Been Better Fed 
HE Times Saturday Review accuses 
Professor Harry Muntin Peck of 
spresenting Nathaniel Hawthorne as an 
imperfectly nourished gentleman... 
those work was marked by low vitality 
nd lack of physical and _ intellectual 
mining. Mr. Peck, it seems, thinks Poe 
ould have done better with Hawthorne’s 
wnceptions than Hawthorne did. 
The Review is scandalized—justly, no 
bubt—at Mr. Peck, and yet it is an in- 
resting matter for speculation what 
lawthorne, with his extraordinary en- 
pwments, might have done if he had been 
moperly fed. It is quite true—if his 
liographers are to be trusted—that he was 
inperfectly nourished for long periods of 
lis productive literary life. He is our 
geatest novelist so far, but Mr. Birrell, 
he other day, put him among novelists of 
he second rank, and not among the five 
fnglish-writing greatest ones—Fielding, 
Snollett, Scott, Thackeray and Dickens. 
Pthaps if he had been better nourished 
ium the time he left Bowdoin College 
util he went to Liverpool Mr. Birrell 
night have rated him a peg higher. But 
tho can say? Food and exercise might 
uve turned him away from writing al- 
together. 


Publishers’ Notes 
R. HAROLD HIGHFALUTIN, 
whose short stories have made a hit 

tith magazine editors because he never 
lends anybody, will collaborate in a 
wvel with Mr. Lloyd Skreamer, who writes 
ie book advertisements for Mr. High- 
ilutin’s publishers. Mr. Highfalutin’s 
wrength lies in his imagination, which en- 
ibles him to write fluently of things and 
yople he knows nothing about; but in the 
gions of pure romance and invention it 
8S thought that Mr. Skreamer has him 
katen to a pulp. 
{ Mr. Ambidexter, the best-selling nove- 
St, always counts one hundred slowly 
iefore each five thousand words of his 
ah work. He does not believe in writing 
tashly, 

Mr. Allgain, the founder of the optimistic 
school of literature, is learning to write 
with his left hand. It comes handier, he 
“plains, as he always writes with his 
leart’s blood. 


Willing 
Said the stuttering baritone Gantz, 
When asked by the chorister Rantz, 
If it was his desire 
To sing in the choir, 
“Td 











While Rock. 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 





1883 1908 


Twenty-ftith Birthday Number 


DATED 


January Second, Nineteen Hundred and E/ght 


WILL CONTAIN, IN ADDITION TO 
THE RECULAR PAGES OF TEXT, A 
REPRODUCTION OF THE TEXT OF 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF LIFE 


Advertising forms close December Eighteenth 


LIFE COPY MAGAZINE COPY 
One page, 8x10 . . . $250.00 60 cents per Agate Line 
“a a Magazine page .. . $134.40 
Ye sx sf° °° 125-00 | Mesazine % page . . 67.20 
xy <« @2 3B .. + B50 Magazine 4 page . . 33.60 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS RELATIVE TO ADVERTISING TO 


JOSIAH JUDSON HAZEN, Advertising Manager, 17 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


BURTON R. FREER, Western Manager, 1204 Marquette Building, Chicago 








THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


$4.50 VALUE FOR $3.00 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE brings the New York Theatres to your home each month—a sumptuous maga- 
zine replete with interesting text, exclusive portraits, splendid illustrations, and authoritative criticisms of 
the plays and players people are talking about—admittedly the next best thing to seeing the play itself. 














$4.50 Value for $3.00 
For $3.00, the regular subscription price to THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, 
we will enter your naineas a subscriber for the next twelve months and send 
you at once absolutely free the new and valuable Biography of Maude Adams 
(regular price $1.50, bound in silk cloth, illustrated with 24 exclusive photos, 
vividly interesting narrative of Miss Adams’s life by Ada Patterson). 
THIS OFFER IS LIMITED. SEND AT ONCE 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, 22 W. 33d Street, New York City 


you are not familiar with THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, send us twenty-five cents for Our 
Players’ Gallery, being three numbers bound together, one hundred pages of text. 











one hundred and fifty illustrations, three colored plates. 




















CALIFORNIA—FOUR DAYS FROM NEW YORK 
By NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
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OFFICE. M7 WAKE ST NEW YORK 


people ask frien oe nin. nor ronal ae sc 


BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE! 











